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in point of government, it must be a scrutiny greater than
human that can discover how he either intended to invade
us or to make us a prey to any ambition of his. And there-
fore, if upon this grand resolution he might appear to his
enemies passionate, yet, considering the extremities that
great minds fall into, and the great trust committed to him,
it will appear nothing but the discharge of that duty that lay
upon him/ (Masson, iv. 520-522.)
1. 23. Milton seems to have become totally blind about
March 1652, at which time the Council of State appointed
an Assistant Secretary for Foreign Tongues. In a letter to
Leonard Philaras, written in September 1654, Milton describes
the gradual decay of his sight; ten years earlier the sight of
both eyes had become weak and dull, then the left eye failed
entirely, and finally the labour of writing the e Defensio pro
Populo Anglicano' caused the complete failure of the other.
(Masson, iv. 577, 640.) Milton states this in his 22nd sonnet
(f Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear'), and
also in his 'Defensio Secunda.' 'When I was publicly
solicited to write a reply to the Defence of the royal cause,
when I had to contend with the pressure of sickness, and with
the apprehension of soon losing the sight of my remaining eye,
and when my medical attendants clearly announced, that if
I did engage in the work, it would be irreparably lost, their
premonitions caused no hesitation and inspired no dismay,
I would not have listened to the voice even of Aesculapius
himself from the shrine of Epidaurus, in preference to the
suggestions of the heavenly monitor within my breast; my
resolution was unshaken, though the alternative was either
the loss of my sight, or the desertion of my duty. .. I con-
sider that many had purchased a less good by a greater evil,
the meed of glory by the loss of life: that though I am blind,
I might still discharge the most honourable duties, the per-
formance of which, as it is something more durable than
glory, ought to be an object of superior admiration and esteem;
I resolved therefore, to make the short interval of sight,
which was left me to enjoy, as beneficial as possible to the
public interest.' (Second Defence of the People of England,